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the Chief of Punaania* She had been brought up in the
Protestant school in Papeete and it was rumoured that the
Bishop had insisted on the marriage, for he had interested
himself in her and now wished her, a little hurriedly it was
said, to obtain respectability.
In a place of honour sat the bridegroom's mother, the
Chieftainess of Punaania* She was dressed in a pretentious
and extraordinary orange velvet dress that made her look like
some character from a country fair* But her awareness of her
position and the natural grace of her race gave her a certain
grandeur* From her, over the varied smells of food and flowers,
came a distinctive sweet aroma, almost overpowering*
Near her sat an old centenarian woman relation whose face
was hideous with age and whose still perfectly preserved teeth
added to the horror of her appearance* She sat rigidly, almost
like a mummy, and on her cheek she carried a tattooed Latin
letter that showed that she had once been a victim of the
methods of the early missionaries who, in this way, used to
disfigure the women in an attempt to keep them chaste by
rendering them an object of ridicule.
After an hour's heavy eating and drinking, the speeches
began* When they were over, the moment for the old custom
of giving the bride a new name had come* The right to this
coveted honour was contested by the two families and often
the discussion finished by a free fight between them* But on
this occasion the company had drunk and eaten too well to
quarrel and the ceremony was amicably agreed to and per-
formed*
Gauguin, however, had not kept a strict eye on Tehura*
She had been led astray by the other women and at the end of
the feast was dead dnink* He was obliged to carry her home*
He found her gay but heavy*
Five months after the wedding, the wife of the son of
the Chief of Punaania gave birth to a fully developed child*
Her parents-in-law were furious and demanded a separation,
but their son would not consent, as he loved his wife, declaring